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show one who had not read the book in how many or in how subtle 
ways that which we must, with all respect, denominate " Greeleyism " 
permeates its political chapters. In his editorial articles Mr. Greeley 
has frequently shown great skill in disposing of an adversary or of 
an argument, without appearing to notice its existence ; but many 
weapons which are effective in party or personal warfare have no place 
in the hand of an historian. He who would write a " History of the 
American Conflict" that shall be read by "our grandchildren" — as 
Mr. Greeley hopes that his will be — must not only avoid the defects 
of a newspaper style of composition, but he must still more carefully 
refrain from regarding persons or events from the stand-point of an 
editor, of a politician, or of a partisan. 



3. — 1. 77ie Making of the American Nation, or the Rise and Decline 
of Oligarchy in the West. By J. Arthur Partridge. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. xxxvii., 523. 

2. On Democracy. By J. Arthur Partridge. Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. xxiii., 418. 

These two volumes, although bearing the name of an American 
publisher on their title-page, are of English authorship and manufac- 
ture. We know nothing of their author but what we have learned from 
the books themselves. His Prefaces are dated from the Reform Club, 
which affords an indication of his social position ; and he shows himself 
in his writings to be a man who thinks for himself, who has made poli- 
tics a study, who has uncommon political insight, and who possesses in 
an uncommon degree " the courage of his opinions." His books are 
not Hkely to receive that attention in England which they deserve, for 
the doctrines which they set forth are in utter opposition to the most 
deep-rooted English prejudices, and to the opinions of the mass of Eng- 
lishmen. The style in which the author advocates his doctrines is not 
fitted to conciliate or to convert those who differ from him, or to attract 
those who might not be repelled by his creed. He dogmatizes upon 
open questions ; he generalizes from imperfect data ; he often makes 
assertion take the place of argument ; and there is little logical precis- 
ion and method in the arrangement of his discourse, while there is 
much needless repetition and restatement. The books are political 
pamphlets swollen into volumes. 

But in spite of these defects, Mr. Partridge's works are contributions 
of value to political science. The author is a consistent and thorough- 
going democrat. His faith in democracy, and his sentiment con- 
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cerning it, inspire and invigorate his intelligence. His understanding 
shrinks from no conclusions to which his faith leads, for his faith has its 
source and support in reason. He believes, with De Tocqueville, that 
" the organization and establishment of democracy in Christendom is 
the great political problem of the time " ; but, instead of sharing the 
dread which the spectacle of the gradual but irresistible development of 
social equality awakened in the mind of that illustrious thinker, he 
accepts the fact with joy, as indicating the advance of mankind to a 
happier condition, and as the promise that political institutions and 
national organization shall at last be founded on universal, immutable, 
final principles of right. The main object of the volume on Democracy 
is to show that there can be no complete nation that is not also a com- 
plete democracy, — that the thoughts and will of the whole people are 
the true governing and progressive power, — that true democracy is the 
end and aim of political science. " Respecting Democracy, or the 
manhood of a people, the only question is that of time and adjustment. 
There is no question of principle." " Democracy," or government of, 
by, and for the whole people, says Mr. Partridge, — " Democracy, as 
an organized system, maintains the maximum of the three essentials of 
government : Security, for the all consent ; Power, for the all think, 
and act, and govern ; Honesty, for they will govern for themselves. It 
makes a nation of men, instead of a nation of classes." " Democracy," 
he says again, " is a living organism of intense vitality and unmatched 
power, perfect in the completion of its individual forces, compact in 
a loyalty to itself, strong in an all-pervading habit of association, im- 
mutable in an equality which makes every man royal." Such democ- 
racy is not possible, except for men in an advanced social and political 
state ; but every other form of government dependent on partial distri- 
bution of powers and unequal allowance of rights is obviously provisional 
and precarious. " Until the majority are fit for self-government," says 
Mr. Partridge, •' democracy is impossible ; and until democracy be possi- 
ble, good government is not possible ; for government by is always gov- 
ernment for." " In all other systems, the institutions are not by the all, 
but by and for the one, the few, or the many." From these general 
theses Mr. Partridge's argument proceeds. It is in the main a discus- 
sion of the theory of democracy, with special reference to the traditions 
and future of England. His argument is pointed and enforced by con- 
tinual reference to the example of America. However perfect may be 
the theory of democracy, as a fact it has hitherto always been on its 
trial ; but in America it has now proved its case, in the completion of a 
nation upon the basis of individual political equality. The volume 
on •' The Making of the American Nation " is " a study on this great 
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and indeed only, precedent of democracy, — its origin, history, qualities, 
conflicts, and reconstruction." 

America has never had a warmer advocate than Mr. Partridge. No 
American has a heartier confidence in the institutions of his country. 
He finds here the solutions of problems previously propounded in vain. 
Democracy is the goal of progress, and here is a nation which is stead- 
ily approaching the goal. There are few Americans even who appre- 
ciate as clearly as Mr. Partridge the true grounds of confidence in the 
American system, or who understand as well the principles from which 
its virtue is derived. The distinctive peculiarity of the politics of 
America is the fact, that, resting upon ultimate universal principles of 
right, they become a branch of moral science ; and the question in 
regard to the American system of government and society is, not as to 
the truth of the principles of democracy, but whether the American 
people is ripe for democracy, and capable of applying its principles to 
the conditions of their life, and of honestly embodying them in institu- 
tions, in forms of law, and in the relations of a complex society. As Mr. 
Partridge well says, " Democracy rests on Christianity, which taught 
the natural unity and equality of man, and the means to realize it ; 
and, as a principle, democracy can never go on its trial till Christian- 
ity go with it." " The Americans are on their trial, not the prin- 
ciples." 

And thus far he finds that the Americans have justified themselves 
by their works ; — not that the ideal democracy is yet established ; not 
that failures and shortcomings do not abound ; not that there has been 
a consistent application of principles to practice ; not that America has 
been great enough and pure enough thoroughly to work out the great 
and pure principle which she represents, — the principle of equality 
embodied in a government by and for the all ; — but that, having at 
length cast out the alien, contradictory, and perverse element of sla- 
very from her system, she is now more than ever capable of securing 
for herself a full and consistent development. 

" Next to the Christian religion," says Mr. Partridge, " of which 
America is the most influential advocate, the American government 
and Constitution is the most precious possession which the world holds, 
or wliich the future can inherit." This is true ; true because the 
American system is the political expression of Christian ideas. Ages 
of human effort, the struggles of former generations, the hopes, the 
disappointments, the wisdom of the past, have brought about this 
great result. There is at last a bright page in history ; at last, the 
doctrine of human progress is proved true, and a limitless vista of 
peaceful advance opens to the eyes of men, in the foundation and ex- 
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istence of a society organized into a nation upon the basis of nature and 
right. A nation at length exists, prospers, improves, in which national 
unity and power are found not only compatible with individual freedom, 
but proportioned to it, — the first nation which deserves the name of 
commonwealth, — a nation founded upon the rock of religion, and root- 
ed in the love of man. 

The clearness of Mr. Partridge's appreciation of the characteristics 
of American democracy is illustrated by the fact, that nearly a third 
of his volume on the American nation was written and printed during 
the heat of our late struggle. He had such faith in the principles of 
freedom and equality, that he foresaw the sure triumph of the nation 
which rested its trust upon them. He saw that the North was learning 
and was teaching the world the strength of a nation of free men and 
free institutions. He declared that the South had no elements of na- 
tionality, and that by its secession and rebellion it was but assisting to 
establish the true American nation upon sure and eternal foundations ; 
and he undertook the vindication of American nationality, in respect to 
its territory, or geographical unity ; the freedom, character, and power 
of man ; the balance of institutions, and their adjustment to national 
life ; the individuality, character, and will resulting from these, and 
constituting the unity of the nation or the aggregate national life. In 
accomplishing this object, his thought is often original, his argument 
strong, and his style, as may be judged from the extracts already made, 
frequently pithy and pointed. He shows that man attains in America 
his greatest average value ; that he is completer in himself, and of more 
effect and value for social or political combination ; and he investigates 
the nature of the special institutions under which democracy is organ- 
ized with a skill and understanding of the relations of people and 
government, and of the different parts of the system with each other, 
which make his work of not less value to American than to foreign 
readers and political students. Were his treatment of his subject 
more exact and compact, and his diction more restrained, his work 
would be of the highest importance as a political essay. The ability 
of a great part of the work, the wisdom of many of the author's intu- 
itions, and the soundness of his general conclusions, go far to redeem 
the defects which spring from a doctrinaire tendency of mind, and 
from a deficiency in the logical development of his argument. And, 
indeed, the tendency to a rigid application of abstract principles and of 
theoretic considerations to practical politics, arises in great measure 
from the nature of the case, in the discussion of questions relating to 
the politics of America. For in this country speculative politics have 
a connection with applied politics such as has never existed elsewhere, 
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and cannot exist except where the science of politics is based, not, as in 
the old countries, upon a theory of force, but upon a theory of right. 
The test of a political measure here is consequently different from that 
which is to be applied elsewhere. The test here is in fact double : 
first, that of the correspondence of the measure to a principle, to an 
accepted theory ; and secondly, the appropriateness of the measure to 
adapt the principle to the special conditions which it is designed to meet. 
The effect of this fact is already seen in a habit of mind characteristic 
of our people, and productive of consequences which have not as yet 
been sufficiently considered in its result upon the national development. 
" It is the unpardonable sin," said one of the cleverest of living English 
politicians, " to argue in English politics from special facts to general 
principles. Each case must be dealt with on its own merits." Here 
precisely the reverse is true, and the staple of our pohtical argument is 
concerning the principle involved in the special instance under discus- 
sion. The contrast in the temper and habit of the two peoples is 
plainly shown in the recent debates in each country concerning the suf- 
frage. In England the debate turns on matters of detail, which obscure 
the great principle which underlies and gives vitality to the agitation of 
reform. In America the detail is for the moment disregarded in the 
consideration of the great principle involved. 

Mr. Partridge's books will not be less esteemed by Americans that 
they are written in an American spirit ; that they partake of the theo- 
rizing disposition to which we are prone; and that they exhibit the vigor, 
freedom, independence, and animation of mind which are characteristic 
of our intellectual action and productions. The volumes are crowded 
with striking sentences and with bold statements of truth. We can- 
not take better leave of the author than by citing a fev? of the impres- 
sive passages scattered through his pages. 

" Democracy demands development. Americans have to a certain extent 
been partially educated, uneducated, and wrongly educated. The South, a 
third part in numbers, has been wrongly, perversely educated. Another large 
division has been partially educated by and for frontier life. Immigrants are 
often partially educated, uneducated, and wrongly educated. In a word, 
democracy fails where it is not democracy. Other systems fail because they 
are those systems." 

" Had slavery not been in the nation, this war had not been. ' The war ' 
simply showed that the nation was on its promotion." 

" The North Las learned that in all compromises the right is in danger of 
losing, — has already lost its best vantage-ground. The North has chosen 
principle instead of defeat, and learnt how to do, as well as for what to die." 

" Every government ought to be, or to be in the way of becoming, democratic 
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in its principles ; because, in every country, good government tends to make 
the majority educated and orderly, conservative and free." 

" Nature is the true propagandist [of freedom], and Nature has freer sway 
in America than elsewhere." 

" Every constitution is in danger when the nation advances beyond it to 
great conquests in morality, in social science, and in statesmanship. But even 
this advance is not revolutionary in America; for the nation but reverts to the 
raison d'etre, the sanctions and origin of the nationality, and to the Declara- 
tion, its first authentic formula." 

" As to democracy, to overthrow that there must be found a power more 
universal than the people's." 



4. — With General Sheridan in Lee's last Gampaign. By a Staff 
Officer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 12mo. 
pp. 235. 

This book takes us into the very heart of the army, from the 29th 
of April to the 9th of May, 1865. The story of the final military 
operations of the Rebellion, so far as they were directed or conducted 
by General Sheridan, is told here by one qualified to tell it well, alike 
by knowledge of the circumstances of the time and by acquaintance 
with the men by whom the great result was at last achieved. No one 
could have had better opportunities than the Staff Officer to obtain ac- 
curate knowledge of facts, and full understanding of the movements of 
that part of the army which, under General Sheridan, won so large a 
share of the honor of those eventful days. And in addition to these 
advantages, he possesses, as his book shows, the personal qualifications 
required for the due accomplishment of the task he set before himself. 
The frankness, candor, modesty, and manliness displayed in his pages 
win the confidence and regard of the reader. His style is rapid and 
vigorous, with the dash of the cavalry -man ; and there are passages in 
the volume which indicate that its author has excellent purely literary 
abilities. A severe critic might find something to reprehend in an oc- 
casional flippancy of expression, and what might seem at first glance 
like levity of tone in dealing with serious affairs. But a careful reader 
will soon discover that these apparent defects are artifices intentionally 
adopted by the author, as a cloak to cover without concealing truth 
concerning passages in his story or individuals with whom he has to 
deal by name, which could not without impropriety or inconvenient 
consequences be set forth in its simple nakedness. Moreover, the air 
of a campaign is not that of a study or a drawing-room, and the Staff 



